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FOREWORD 


IN  Mr.  Worley's  paper  on  ''Railway  Supply  Exports"  the  opportunit- 
ties  and  the  difficulties  of  foreign  trade  in  the  goods  manufactured 
by  our  members  are  faithfully  set  forth.  To  those  of  us  who  through 
many  years  of  effort  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lai^e  foreign  busi- 
ness, this  treatise  will  appear  elementary,  and  the  diffiealties  already  over- 
come will  seem  trivial.  We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  forget  the  lower  rounds 
of  the  ladder  up  which  we  have  toiled  to  achieve  our  present  successes. 
To  those  who  have  not  yet  so  achieved  the  ^we  is  different.  The  foreign 
field  is  to  them  an  undiscovered  country,  of  strange  customs  and  unknown 
difficulties. 

The  question  for  us  now  to  consider  is  what  if  any  service  can  this 
Association  give  them  in  extending  their  markets  and  stabilizing  their 

business  through  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Worley's  paper  has  its  discourage- 
ments as  well  as  its  fine  optimism.  After  reading  it  the  smaller  manu- 
facture will  say: 

"I  have  suggested  to  me  first  the  agencies  in  the  United  States  repre- 
senting foreign  railroads.  My  efforts  to  sell  them  are  precisely  the  same 
as  to  sell  to  the  purchasing  officers  of  American  railroads,  except  that  I  have 
not  access  to  their  operating  officials  abroad.  I  am  always  told  that  there 
are  no  requisitions  for  my  goods  and  therefore  my  offers  cannot  be  en- 
tertained. The  agency  itself  has  no  interest  in  my  goods,  and  they  are 
unknown  to  those  who  must  use  them.  Here  is  an  impasse  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  escape.  Then  tiiere  are  the  export  merchants.  If  I  can 
make  it  profitable  to  them  they  will  have  an  interest  in  selling  my  goods. 
But  they  sell  those  which  are  easiest  to  sell,  and  which  are  most  sure  of 
satisfying  their  customers.  They  deal  in  so  many  lines  that  they  have  no 
time  for  novelties,  and  anyway  they  have  not  ihe  necessary  technical 
knowledge.  Next  I  am  told  of  export  associations,  government  agencies, 
banks,  credit  bureaus  and  foreign  advertisers.  These  are  all  very  de- 
sirable helps  to  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  exporting,  but 
they  are  of  little  anistance  to  beginners  and  especially  to  those  manu- 
facturing specialties  which  require  individual  explanations  and  special 
selling  methods.  Mr.  Worley's  investigation,  complete  and  valuable  as  it 
is,  gives  me  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  eonaller  manufacturers 
who  have  no  foreign  trade  and  want  it" 

How  can  this  Association  help?  It  can  advise  him  to  discuss  his 
problems  with  the  able  secretaries  of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  his  local  chamber  of 
commerce.  It  can  recommend  that  he  shall  join  with  other  manufacturers 
similarly  situated,  and  form  a  Webb-law  export  cori>oration  in  which 
all  shall  share  the  necessary  expenses  of  studying  and  developing  foreign 


trade  in  their  particular  lines  and  under  their  peculiar  circumstances.  Or 

it  could  employ  a  capable  foreign  trade  adviser  and  establish  a  foreign 
trade  bureau  of  our  own.  The  cost  of  doing  this  would  be  considerable, 
but  if  the  service  is  well  done  it  will  be  worthy  of  its  support.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  this  course  to  the  Association,  for  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  interests  of  our  members  justify  it,  but  I  commend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  members  for  their  consideration  and  discussion,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  basing  further  action  on  the  responses  that  this  paper  evokes. 

ALBA  B.  JOHNSON,  President. 

FRANK  W.  NOXON,  Secretary, 

30  Church  Street, 
New  York. 
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RAILWAY  SUPPLY  EXPORTS 

Can  a  Service  be  Rendered  to  its  Members  by  the  Railway  Business  Associa- 
tion in  the  Eield  of  Foreign  Trade  Information? 

By  J.  L.  WORLEY 

Executive  Assistant,  Railway  Business  Association 


FOREIGN  trade  infoi-niation 
was  designated  in  the  1920 
Annual  Report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Executive  Committee  of 
the  Railway  Business  Association 
as  a  subject  of  inquiry— *  whether 
a  service  can  be  rendered  to  mem- 
bers in  the  field  of  exports." 

To  aid  in  determining  how  if  at 
all  our  Association  can  supplement 
oi'  make  more  conveniently  acces- 
sil)le  tlie  sevei'al  sources  of  infor- 
mation already  esta])lisned,  this  re- 
port sets  forth  briefly  the  scope  of 
some  existing  avenues  and  agencies 
and  attempts  some  survey  of  ex- 
port opportunities,  obstacles  and 
methods. 

Responses  from  m  e  m  1  )ers  and 
those  contemplating  em-ollment  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  our  Association  need  do 
more  than  list  sources  of  informa- 
tion other  than  itself. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  members 
most  desirous  of  information  are 
those  who  have  not  yet  entered  the 
foreign  field  and  are  disposed  to 
proceed  experimentally  and  con- 
servatively. To  them  is  offered  a 
descriptive  list  of  agencies  located 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
in  New  York,  which  are  authorized 
to  buy  goods  for  foreign  roads. 
The  list  is  appended  to  this  report. 

EXPORT  TRADE  MEDIUMS 

PXPORT  business  in  railway  sup- 
plies  wliieh  can  be  done  with- 
out leaving  this  country  is  limited  (1) 
to  the  foreign  roads  having  agents 
here  and  to  the  scope  Avhich  such 
agents  have,  and  (2)  to  the  export 
commission  houses  which  offer  fa- 


cilities for  fii-nis  that  wish  to  enter 
the  expoi't  trade  and  desii'e  contact 
with  such  foreign  railways  as  can- 
not be  reached  satisfactorily  through 
purchasing  agencies  located  here. 

Firms  that  desire  to  do  so  have 
the  opportunity  of  forming  export 
combinations  under  the  terms  of  the 
Webb  Act.  An  instance  of  com- 
binations of  this  sort  is  the  Namusa 
Corporation,  oi^anized  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  open  to  its  members.  The  fear 
of  promotin  g  monopolies  and  of 
authorizing  Avhat  would  tend  to  an 
incT'case  of  prices  of  goods  to  be 
sold  to  domestic  consumers  limited 
Congressional  considei-ation  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  and  therefore 
the  AVebh  Act  did  not  sanction 
eoml)inations  for  imi)oi-t.  Pressure 
appears  to  be  gathering  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Act  in  that  respect, 
or  at  least  a  reconsideration  of 
these  objections  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS 

I7OREIGN  trade  in  American  rail- 
way  supplies  has  hitherto  for 
the  most  part  been  in  locomotives 
and  cars  and  in  staple  materials  of 
which  they  are  built.  It  has  in- 
cluded many  of  the  American  de- 
vices with  which  foreign  rMlways 
became  familiar  through  the  me 
of  American  equipment.  The  in- 
troduction of  many  of  the  more 
advanced  specialties  covered  by 
patents  and  tending  to  greater  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  has  thus  far 
])eeu  a  comparatively  negligible 
feature.  Foreign  governments  and 
foreign     privately-operated  roads 
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wlien  ordering  engines  and  ears  in 
the  United  States  have  generally 
restricted  themselves  to  designs 
minus  the  more  advanced  appli- 
ances and  usually  to  designs  em- 
bodying specialties  Avith  which  the 
purchaser  was  already  familiar  or 
those  specially  recommended  by  the 
builder.  Representatives  visiting 
the  United  States  with  authority  to 
m  ake  contracts  for  rolling  stock 
have  often  been  men  trained  rather 
in  the  inspection  of  material  and 
workmansMp  than  in  the  appraisal 
of  appliances  which  if  introduced 
wonld  be  novel  in  the  country  where 
the  equipment  was  to  be  used.  A 
reason  for  this  hesitation  to  adopt 
highly  scientific  specialties  was 
doubtless  the  conservative  character 
and  the  limitations  of  the  men  by 
whom  such  improA^ements  would 
have  to  be  operated.  These  men 
could  as  a  rule  obtain  better  re- 
sults with  old  time  devices  with 
which  they  were  familiar  than  with 
ncAver  ones  Avith  which  they  were 
unfamiliar,  and  which  were  likely 
to  be  abused  or  neglected  through 
ignorance^ 

BANKS  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 

Y^OR  the  manufacturer  who  is  en- 
gaged in  export  trade,  as  well 
as  for  the  manufacturer  who  con- 
templates entering  that  field,  the 
foreign  tirade  departments  that  have 
during  recent  years  been  organiased 
by  several  of  the  larger  American 
banl^  and  trust  companies  offer 
facilities  that  are  of  great  value. 
The  work  of  the  international  banks 
is  along  the  lines  of  information, 
research  and  credits.  Through 
their  information  branch,  means  are 
pro^dded  for  answering  general 
questions  in  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters as  freights,  tariffs,  customs  re- 
quirements and  the  state  of  par- 
ticular markets  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  exportation  of  commodities. 
Through  thdr  research  division  the 


banks  work  out  specific  trade  prob- 
lems, for  their  own  information, 
which  are  gladly  furnished  upon 
the  request  of  exporters — ^actual  or 
prospective.  The  credit  divisions 
enable  the  banks  to  furnish  the  ex- 
porter with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  financial  problems  he  will 
encounter  in  opening  up  trade  in 
given  directions,  as  Avell  as  of  pos- 
sible solutions  for  the  problems  that 
are  presented. 

''For  instance,"  said  the  manager 
of  the  foreign  trade  department  of 
one  of  the  New  York  institutions, 
* '  a  supply  man  comes  to  us  for 
advice  on  a  request  for  tenders  on 
certain  equipment  for  railwi^s  in, 
let  us  say,  Italy.  He  contemplates 
send^  a  representative  to  Italy, 
but  wants  inside  information  on  the 
question.  We  tell  him— what  he 
did  not  know— that  the  Italian 
house  is  not  in  position  to  pay 
cash,  and  that  his  firm,  after  it  has 
sent  a  representative  to  Italy,  will 
very  likely  make  credit  concessions 
that  it  considers  unwarranted, 
rather  than  bring  its  representative 
back  empty  handed. 

"'But,'  we  tell  him,  *the  firm 
that  is  in  communication  with  you 
is  really  a  government  purchasing 
agency.  It  is,  if  you  insist,  in  posi- 
tion to  put  up  certain  government  - 
securities,  or  provide  other  methods, 
which  through  our  European 
branches,  could  be  made  to  finance 
your  transaction*/' 

SERVICE  OPEN  TO  ALL 

TpHE  service  of  the  international 

banks  Ls,  in  general,  op«n  to 

interested  business  houses  whether 
customers  or  not,  though  it  is  of 
course  intended  to  create  and  to  at- 
tract banking  business.  This  in- 
tention, it  is  declared,  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  service  of  the 
banks  follows  lines  similar  to  the 
service  of  the  government  and  of 
vmous  national  and  local  business 
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associations,  but  the  banks  claim 
the  advantage  for  their  service  that 
comes  from  close  and  intimate  con- 
tacts with  the  problem  through 
actual  business  channels.  This  is 
especially  true  where  credit  and 
financial  problems  are  involved. 

Selection  of  a  banking  institution 
for  <asing  its  foreign  trade  facilities 
may  best  be  accomplished  under 
advice  of  some  conmiercial  bank 
with  which  the  m«aufactnrer  does 
bufidness  in  his  home  city.  The 
banks  can,  however,  give  little  assist- 
ance in  creating  a  foreign  demand 
for  American  gooda  or  appliances 
which  are  not  known  by  foreign 
buyers.  The  real  problen  of  the 
American  manufacturer  is  to  make 
the  merits  of  his  products  known 
to  foreign  buyers  and  to  know  when 
tliey  are  ready  to  purchase. 

FEDERAL  BlflffiAU 

gOMEWHAT  similar  information 
service  is  furnished  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  through  its  staff 
of  commercial  attaches  and  trade 
commissioners,  a  list  of  whom  is 
appended  to  this  report.  The 
Bureau  i»nies  a  daily  publication, 
Commerce  Beports,  in  which  in- 
formation gathered  by  it  is  printed, 
and  it  maiutains  district  offices  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle,  which  by  correspond- 
ence endeavor  to  answer  questions 
propounded  by  American  business 
houses.  Credits  and  collections  lie 
outside  the  field  of  the  Bureau,  but 
Avith  these  exceptions  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  prospective  exporter 
form  topics  for  which  tlie  facilities 
of  the  Bureau  are  available.  The 
consular  service  supplements  the 
work  of  the  Bureau.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  making  practical  use  of 
the  government  commerce  reports 
is  that  they  are  very  general  in 
their  chwacter  covering  every  so|t 


of  commodity  purchased  in  the 
foreign  markets  from  which  they 
are  derived.  Much  time  and  labor 
must  be  expended  in  reading  over 
matter  of  no  interest  to  one's  own- 
business,  to  glean  a  fragment  of  in- 
formation of  real  interest.  When 
this  is  found  the  American  manu- 
facturer does  not  know  whether  it 
is  still  fresh,  or  whel^er  it  idll 
have  been  disposed  of  long  be^ 
fore  he  can  communicate  with,  th^ 
purchaser.  Furthermore  he  is  un-: 
known  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  has 
no  assurance  that  his  correspond- 
ence will  be  seriously  considered. 
Whilst  the  information  is  being 
communicated  by  the  Consul  or 
Trade  Adviser  to  our  government 
and  by  it  being  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  subscribers  to  the 
government  reports,  the  chances 
are  that  the  buyer  will  have  placed 
his  orders  tlirough  his  accustomed 
channels  and  that  the  unknown 
American  offer  will  arrive  too  late 
to  secure  for  its  author  any  real 
consideration.  Information  scattered 
broadcast  to  all  rarely  afitords  the 
right  kind  of  an  introduction 
successful  business  intercourse. 

BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

£^IiABORATB  foreign  trade  de- 
partments are  maintained  by 
several  national  and  local  business 
associations,  through  which  mem- 
bers are  enabled  to  obtain  general 
and  specific  information  on  export 
problems.  Large  staffs  of  foreign 
correspondents  are  maintained 
through  which  information,  re- 
search and  credit  matter  is  gath- 
ered. Special  reports  are  prepared 
for  manufacturers  upon  request 
Lists  of  possible  customers  are  com- 
piled, the  arrival  in  America  oi 
for^^  buyers  is  noted,  documents 
are  translated  and  news  bulletins 
publHKhed.  Prominent  among  the 
national  organizations  active  in 
promoting  and  facilitating  ejq>ort 
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ti  ade  are  the  National  Association 
of  Mannfacturers,  the  American 
Manufacturers  Export  Association 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Among  local 
or*?anizations  with  foreign  trade  de- 
partments ai-e  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museum,  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  C^onunerce  and 
the  Chambers  of  Connnerce  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Rocliester,  San  Francisco, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and  Seattle. 

AnH)ng  national  organizations 
specializing  in  foreign  trade  infor- 
mation, the  manufacturer  will  na- 
turally try  first  one  to  which  he 
already  belongs.  If  he  is  affiliated 
with  more  than  one,  his  request 
for  a  definition  of  scope  or  his  trial 
of  more  than  one  on  the  same  in- 
(luiiy  will  disclose  in  just  what 
hranCh  of  service  each  excels  from 
his  point  of  view. 

AnuM'ican  Chamhei-s  of  Commerce 
in  foreij^n  cities  ai-e  listed  in  an 
appendix  to  this  leport.  In  addi- 
tion, an  American  (Chamber  has  re- 
cently been  or^ianized  in  Pernam- 
buco*  Brazil,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  form  one  at  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa.  To  some  of 
these  the  manufacturer  may  profit- 
ably turn  Avhen  his  problem  lies 
within  the  field  that  they  cover. 

FOREIGN  TECHNICAL  PRESS 
T^HE  foreign  technical  press  and 
foreign  technical  associations 
are  avenues  the  development  of 
which  will  facilitate  smooth  travel- 
ing Avitliin  the  limits  of  a  meager 
foreign  investment.  These  avenues 
are  accessible  to  the  American 
manufacturer  tlirough  periodicals 
that  perform  in  this  field  the  same 
function  that  is  performed  in  the 
general  field  by  the  Literary  Digest. 
An  instance  of  such  periodicals  is 
the  Technical  Review,  a  weekly, 
published  in  London.  By  following 
journals  of  this  type,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  enabled  to 


keep  in  touch  with  the  p/ogress  of 
his  art  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Railway  Age  maintains  an  editor 
in  London  whose  correfi^ndence 
deals  largely  with  export  trade, 
The  principal  American  weekly 
wh  oily  devoted  to  international 
commerce  is  the  Japanese-American 
Commercial  Weekly,  published  in 
English  and  Japanese  at  414 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
Trade  Review  and  Export  Journal, 
6  N.  Third  Street,  St.  Louis,  is 
semi-monthly.  Most  American  pub- 
lications Avhose  distinctive  scope  is 
foreign  ti-aih^  are  published  monthly. 
They  include : 

American    Exporter,    17  Battery 

Place,  New  York. 

Asia,  627  Lexingtoa  Avenue,  New 

York, 

Commercial  America,  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Dun's  International  Eeview,  290 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Export  American  Industries,  30 
Chnrch  Street,  New  York. 

Expoi-tei'  's  Review,  80  Broad 
Street,  New  York. 

International  Trade  Developer, 
168  X.  Miehigan  Avenue,  Chicago- 
Levant  AnuM'ican  Commercial 
Review.  KiO  Broadway.  New  Yoi'k. 

Pan-Paeifie,  618  Michigan  Street, 

San  Fi-aiu'isco. 
Russian- American  Exporter,  Hearst 

Bld<i-.,  San  Francisco. 

Siberian    Opportunities,  Kussiau 
Consulate,  San  Francisco. 

Sister  Republics,  Mexico  and 
South  Aeoma  Streets,  Denver. 

South  America,  310  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Swedish-American  -Trade  Journal, 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 

A  score  or  more  of  monthlies  de- 
voted to  foreign  trade,  some  of 
them  exclusively  Pan-American,  are 
published  in  the  United  States  in 
foreign  languages.  Only  those  that 
have  alteinative  editions  in^  English 
are  included  in  the  above  list. 


TRANSLATION  FACILITIES 

*T^E  associations  already  specified 
fuTiiish    their    members  with 

translation  facilities  and,  upon  ap- 
propriate terms,  douhtless  could  in- 
clude in  the  regular  service  rend- 
ered sunnnaries  in  English  of  spe- 
cified mattei-  currently  appearing 
in  languages  other  than  English. 
Incidentally,  circulars  for  distrihu- 
tion  in  foreign  coujitries  can  he 
composed  by  contract  witli  such  as- 
sociations, and  it  is  regarded  as 
archaic  practice  for  such  leadintr 
matter  to  be  drafted  in  English  and 
then  translated.  The  original  draft 
should  be  in  the  commercial  as 
distinguished  from  the  literary 
language  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  is  sought  to  sell  goods. 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATION 

IpEW  precepts  are  oftener  laid 
down  for  success  in  export 
trade  than  to  have  direct  represen- 
tation in  the  countries  where  sales 
are  sought,  and  veterans  in  rail- 
way export  sales  relate  experience 
of  persistent  doldrums  until  they 
put  their  own  men  on  the  ground. 
Compaied  with  this  fundamental  it 
is  regaided  as  matter  of  detail  to 
prescrihe  q-ualifications  of  the  agent, 
hut  most  old  stagers  now  agree  in 
saying  that  engineering  or  me- 
clianical  competency  stands  first, 
command  of  the  language  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people,  second. 

By  eoncei'us  not  of  large  size  or 
for  other  reasons  unprepared  to  in- 
vest in  a  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives in  various  c  ou  nt  ries 
abroad,  a  beginning  may  be  made 
in  other  ways  than  through  com- 
mission brokerage  and  Webb-Act 
combinations.  A  certain  company 
which  has  had  successful  experi- 
ence in  other  continents  has  placed 
in  South  America  an  ei^ineering 
salesman  whose  preliminary  efforts 
will  be  protracted  over  a  substan- 
tial period  before  sales  of  the  com- 


pany's goods  will  meet  his  salary 
or  expenses.     Indeed,   the  limited 
number  of  purchasing  authoritit^s 
upon  whom  he  can  call  \\  ouM  w  (  a!  y 
of  his  story  if  he  had  nothing  else 
to  tell  them  during  a  long  time  in 
which  they  were  being  educated  to 
an  appetite  for  the  improvement  in 
which  his  appliances  woiild  figure. 
Instead  of  forming  a  combination 
this  company  has  arranged  for  its 
agent  to  take  on  side  lines.  These 
are   non-competitive   among  them- 
selves, and  in  each  case  the  device 
01'  material  is  intended  for  a  use 
closely  cognate  to  that  of  the  out- 
put of  the  concern  that  carries  the 
sales  overhead.    The  advantages  are 
ohvious.    The  concei-ns  whose  side 
lines  are  handled  take  no  risk,  since 
they    do    not    share  any  expense. 
They  are  merely  ohligated  for  the 
payment   of  coi»unissions  upon  tlu' 
goods  actually  sold.    For  the  com- 
pany   taking    on   these  side  lincN 
there  is  (1)  the  benefit  of  makins: 
commissions  on  construction  oi*  i-e- 
placement  goods  already  introduced, 
thereby  partly  covering  expenses  of 
the  agent,  and  (2)  constant  contact 
with    the    purchasing  authorities, 
who  by  this  means  are  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  dealing  with  the  con- 
cern. Even  where  the  services  of  a 
commission  house  in  the  foreign 
country  are  availed  of,  the  direct 
agent  on  the  ground  is  of  incal- 
culable   service    both    to  his  own 
house  and  to  those  houses  whose 
side  lines  he  handles,  because  the 
commission  house  can  tui*n  to  him 
for  engineering  or  mechanical  in- 
formation and   for   prices  without 
the   delay  of  negotiations  thi-ough 
London  or  New  York  to  the  home 
office. 

IRRESPONSIBLE  TRAVELLERS 

A  MERICAN  manufacturei^s  seek- 
ing  foreign  trade  should,  how- 
ever^  be  cautioned  against  engag- 
.ing  the  services  of  the  unknown 
and  irresponsible  foreign  traveller 
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who  offers,  for  a  sum  supi>osed  to 
eover  part  of  his  expend  and  a 
eonmtission  on  ^les  made,  to  dB- 
tribnte    catalogues   and  mtrodnce 

goods,  upon  a  trip  to  certain  desig- 
nated countries.  Such  persons  are 
usually  adventurers,  who  seek  to 
gather  from  a  considerable  number 
of  confiding  houses  an  aggregate 
sum  in  advance  to  render  it  indif- 
ferent to  themselves  whether  or  not 
anything  further  is  earned  from 
commissions.  They  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  goods  they  under- 
take to  sell,  they  may  have  no  ac- 
quaintanee  with  the  buyers,  they 
represent  too  many  unrelated  lines 
and  they  may  never  actually  make 
the  journey.  Their  subscribers  have 
no  means  of  supervising  any  work 
they  may  attempt  to  perform.  Sueh 
services  are  imially  accepted  be* 
cause  the  promises  are  large  and 
the  cost  small.  As  a  rule  no  re- 
turns come  from  the  investment, 
trivial  though  its  amount  may  be. 
It  is  money  thrown  away. 

PROGRESS  IMPEDED 

IT  is  commoner  abroad  than  here 
^  for  railwavs  to  build  their  own 
rolling  stock,  and  this  is  true  in 
England,  where  private  ownership 
and  operation  prevails.  This  cir- 
eamstance  has  a  tendency  to  im- 
pede mechanical  progress,  since  a 
builder  of  engines  and  cars  whose 
primary  business  is  the  use  of  the 
vehidfis  rather  than  their  construc- 
tion is  less  driven  to  experimenta- 
tion than  a  number  of  eompeling 
buHders  each  seeking  to  outstrip 
the  other  in  the  production  of  an 
article  which  will  stand  up  in  use 
and  commend  itself  to  the  railroad 
for  whose  business  these  rivals  are 
striving. 

A  further  complication  is  preva- 
lent in  the  capital  investment  made 
by  builders  of  rolling  stock  or  pro- 
ducers of  materials  and  specialties 
in  the  properties  to  which  their 


goods  are  sold.  Trade  in  this  aa 
in  other  fields  has  followed  British, 
French  and  Oerman  investment  in 
foreign  and  colonial  railways.  The 

United  States  never  has  been  and 
is  not  now  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent an  investor  of  surplus  income 
abroad. 

AMERICA  AS  AN  INVESTOR 

\if  ANY  thoughtful  observers 
question  whether  we  are  war- 
ranted in  expecting  any  sudden  or 
large  increase  in  the  investment  of 
American  capital  abroad,  either  in 
railroads  or  otherwise.  Through 
the-  manufacture  of  munitions  for 
European  governments  in  1915  and 
1916,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  enabled  to  buy  back 
American  securities  held  abroad 
and  to  invest  in  Biuiopean  securities 
to  such  an  extent  that  undoubtedly 
the  balance  was  reversed — ^from  a 
pre-war  state  of  debt  owed  by  the 
United  States  to  Europe  to  a  state 
of  debt  owed  by  Europe  to  the 
United  States,  measured  perhaps  in 
billions.  Pi'om  this  circumstance  it 
has  been  widely  deduced  that  the 
United  States  has  become  a  credi- 
tor country  which  from  now  on 
might  be  expected  to  produce  an- 
nual income  beyond  domestic  in- 
vestment needs,  leaving  an  appre- 
ciable margin  for  investmrat 
abroad*  An  American  business  man 
departing  for  liondon  to  represent 
there  a  combination  of  manufac- 
ture in  a  certain  line  formed 
under  the  Webb  Act  remarked  that 
during  several  months  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  sojourn  he  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  American  invest- 
ment abroad,  but  had  not  seen 
any.''  Even  at  this  time  of  pro- 
digious corporate  earnings  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  most  American 
railroads,  even  one  at  a  time  with 
long  pauses  between,  to  raise  capital 
upon  any  but  prohibitive  terms. 
The  question  has  been  asked:  Upon 
what  does  anyone  base  confidence 
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that  the  American  people  in  the 
fiiture  will  prove  savers  instead  of 
'sqouid^rs  and  hence  produce  an- 
nually a  crop  of  surplus  income  to 
invest  for  the  fertilization  of  carport 
trade  t 

INDISPENSABLE  DEVICES 

TPAKEN  together  aU  these  con- 
*  ditions  have  united  to  inter- 
pose serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  export  trade  in  American  railway 
supplies.  The  situation  has  almost 
amounted  to  this— that  where 
Americans  had  raw  material  which 
foreigners  needed  there  was  an  op- 
portunity to  detain  such  material 
in  this  country  for  at  least  some 
manufacturing  processes,  so  that 
partly  fabricated  material  for  fur- 
ther treatment  was  exported;  and 
that  by  sheer  indispensability  a  few 
of  our  economical  devices  have  es- 
tablished themselves  abroad. 

Apart  £rom  the  air  brake  and 
superheater,  it  has  been  uncommon 
for  American  railway  supply  houses 
to  maintain  in  other  countries  en- 
gineers for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  buyers  and  their  advisers 
or  adapting  appliances  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  those  countries.  The 
locomotive  builders  have  for  many 
years  maintained  technical  repre- 
sentatives in  most  of  the  foreign 
countries  using  their  locomotives. 

AMERICAN  ATTACHMENTS 

A  MERICAN  attachments  for  cars 
and  locomotives  are  largely 
sold  in  connection  with  orders 
placed  in  America  for  cars  and 
locomotives  for  export.  Builders 
of  such  devices  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  locomotive  and  oar  build- 
ers and  are  in  this  way  advised  of 
pending  orders  for  engines  and  roll- 
ing stock.  American  factories  mak- 
ing car  and  locomotive  devices  have 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  such 
devices  for  European-built  cars  and 
locomotives  in  cases  where  their  de- 


signs were  favorably  known  ^  or 
where  their  European  subsidiary 
factories  have  been  unable  them- 
selves to  fill  orders.  The  idea  that 
the  manufacturer  of  specialties 
must  necessarily  await  the  sale  of 
the  larger  articles  to  which  his  spe^ 
cialties  are  to  be  applied  is  re- 
garded as  incorrect  by  the  head  of 
a  large  railway  supply  export  house* 
He  says  that  in  his  opinion  spe- 
cialties which  are  to  become  a  part 
of  some  larger  object  would  gen- 
erally respond  Avith  the  same  kind 
of  representation  that  has  been 
given  to  the  ai*ticles  that  he  han- 
dles, that  is,  through  missionary 
work  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
demand.  Many  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers  of  highly  meritorious 
and  useful  devices,  of  coui'se,  have 
not  the  capital  with  which  to  en- 
gage in  an  extensive  missionary 
campaign,  but  the  exporter  referred 
to  has  found  that  the  results  have 
more  than  justified  the  very  large 
expenses  that  his  house  has  had  to 
incur  to  educate  people  to  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  devices  that 
it  makes.  This,  he  thinks,  is  espe- 
cially true  in  foreign  countries 
where  a  different  standard  obtains 
and  where  no  business  will  follow 
unless  the  foreign  buyer  is  carefully 
cultivated  and  educated  in  regard 
to  the  superiority  of  the  devices 
and  forms  used  in  America.  This, 
in  manv  cases,  means  tliat  an  ex- 
t ensive  campaign  is  necessa ry  to 
success,  which  is  beyond  tlie  scope 
of  many  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers- 
Foreign  trade  in  American  spikes, 
rails,  switches,  frogs,  splice  bars 
and  the  like  was  much  greater  dur- 
ing 1919  than  it  had  been  m  any 
previous  year,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  American  car  wheels  and  axles* 
Shipments  were  made  to  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Japan  and  Italy  were 
especially  large  buyera  of  car  wheels 
and  axles,  while  the  chief  customers 
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for  track  materials  were  Japan, 
Prance  and  Cuba.  • 

BRmSH  INVESTMENTS 

'TpHE  railways  of  tlie  Britisli  pos- 
*  sessions,  aside  from  Canada,  and 
the  I'ailwavs  of  Sonth  America  with 
tlie  notable  exception  of  the  gov- 
ernment owned  i-ailways  of  Cliile 
and  Brazil,  are  mainly  OAvned  by 
British  capital  and  constructed 
upon  British  models.  These  rail- 
ways, therefore,  afford  a  relatively 
poor  market  foi-  track  appliances 
of  distinctively  American  type,  and 
are  difficult  of  access  for  American 
manufacturers  because  trade  fol- 
lows the  investment.  One  American 
maker  of  track  appliances  has  es* 
tablished  a  British  soibsidiary  which 
is  understood  to  have  been  suecess- 
fnl  ill  scllino-  the  products  of  its 
Amei'icaii  plants  to  Bi'itish-owned 
railways  m  competition  with  British 
mannfactiii'ers. 

Tlic^  railways  of  Kussia  have 
leaned  to  American  practice  and 
will  offer  opportunities  to  American 
manufacturers  of  track  and  track 
appliances  Avhen  order  is  restored 
thei'e.  It  is  believed  there  is  a 
similar  preference  in  China.  Ameri- 
can practice  has  been  influential  in 
certain  recent  railway  constm^ion 
in  Eastern  Asia,  where,  even  when 
Japanese  products  are  used,  Ameri- 
can materials  have  entered  largely 
into  them. 

American  automatic  block  signal 


devices  have  so  far  found  little 
favor  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  the  British  railways  con-* 

tinue  to  use  the  controlled  manoial 

signal. 

Foi*  manv  veai's  there  has  been  a 
laro;o  exjioi't  ti*ade  in  railway  ties 
fi'om  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

Inquiries  for  American  railway 
ties  for  Biitish  I'ailways  have  re- 
cently been  made. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  LIKELY 

FROM  the  earliest  days  of  Ameri- 
can railway  enterprise  there 
has  been  a  constantly  increasing 
and  developing  trade  in  American 
locomotives,  cars,  track  material 
and  other  railway  supplies.  With 
our  increased  commercial  activity 
iu  foi'eign  count I'ies,  the  extension 
of  oui*  banks  into  foreign  fields,  and 
our  greatly  enlai'ged  merchant 
marine,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  an  expansion  of  oui"  rail- 
way ti'ade.  Never  in  the  course 
of  this  husiness  has  there  been  a 
time  when  foreign  buyers  were  so 
ready  as  now  to  investigate  and  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  merits  of 
American  railway  appliances.  In 
part  this  is  the  result  of  long  years 
of  work  and  in  part  of  enforced  ex- 
perience with  our  materials  whilst 
other  sources  of  supply  were  closed 
by  the  war.  Now  is  the  time  by  in- 
telligent study  of  methods  and  op- 
portunities to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  situation  thus  brought 
about. 
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PURCHASING  AGENCIES  FOR  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 


All  are  in  New  York,  except  where  a  different  addrews  i«  mentioned. 


BEIiGIUM: 
BOLIVIA: 
BRAZIL: 
BUIOABIA: 
CANAL  ZONE: 

CHILE: 
COSTA  RICA: 

C0BA: 

CZECHO-SldOVAKZA: 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC: 


DUTCH  BAST  INDISS: 
BOUADOR: 
ESTHONIA: 
ElKLiAKD: 

FRANCE: 


QBlCBCIfi: 

GUATEMALA: 

HAITI: 

ITALY: 

JAPAN: 


JVOO-SLAVIA: 


I^ATVIA: 

ICBOaOO: 

NXCARAOUA: 

NOEWAY: 

POOIiEPFINBS: 
POI4AMD: 


p.  M.  Cray  &  Co.,  Inc.,  10  Bridge  St. 
Bolivia  Railway  Co.,  280  Broadway, 
Percival  Farquhar,  120  Liberty  St. 
M.  N.  Manoloff,  140  Uberty  St. 

Panama  R.  R.  Co.,  17  State  St.;  Cblet  of  Office,  Panama 

Canal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  V.  Drew.  15  Broad  St.  (Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corp.) 
R.  B.  Hubbell,  17  Battery  PL  (railways,  street  railways 
and  mitiltig:  companies). 

Cuba  Northern  Ridlway  Co..  149  Broadway;  Havana 
Electric  Railway  Liffht  &  Power  Co.,  55  Liberty  St.; 
Havana  Central  Railway  Co.,  42  Broadway. 
V.  Z.  Kubelka,  1320,  154  Nassau  St,  (Commercial 
Commissioner);  Czecho-Stovak-Americaa  Corp.,  ISS  BVont 
St.  (semi-official). 

Dominican  Customs  Receivership,  17  Battery  1*1-;  H.  L. 
Hershey,  17  Battery  PI.  (government  purchasing  agent) ; 
Bartram  Bros..  Inc..  17  Battery  PL  (buys  for  sugar 
estates). 

J.  C.  Ankersmit,  17  Battery  PI. 

Guayaauil  &  Quito  Railway  Co..  25  Broad  St* 

Revalis  Co.,  ISSS  Park  Row  Bldg. 

Suomi  Bureau.  443  Bnmme  St.  (informaUon  bureau 
mainly) . 

Emanuel  Pironneau,  1779  Broadway  (repreaents  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  purchase  of  tools  and  supplies) ;  Le 
Comptoir  Central  d' Achats  Jndustriels  pour  les  Regions 
Envahies,  40  Rue  du  Colise,  Patris  (Amys  materials  for  re- 
construction of  invaded  districts). 

Hellenic  State  Trade  CommUtaton,  headed  by  Eli  Travloa. 

1101,  21  East  40th  St. 

International  Railways  of  Central  America.  17  Battery  Fi. 

Central  Railroad  of  HalU.  25  Broad  St, 

Italian  Ministry  of  Shipment*  tW.  Broodway;  ttalian  Slate 

Railways,  291  Broadway. 

Imperial  Grovernment  Railway  of  Japan,  1  Madison  Ave. 
(steel  plates,  shines.  raJte.  lubricators,  gauges,  spring 
steel  and  other  semi-mMiufactured  commodities);  Mitsui 
&  Co.,  Lftd.,  65  Broadway  (purchasing  agents  tor  govern- 
ment and  privately  owned  railways*;  Okurm  Co.,  SO 
Church  St.  (railway  Supply  purchasing  agent). 
Miomir  P.  Illitch,  Commercial  Attache  for  Government  of 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  443  West  Md  St.;  Belgrade 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Belgrade,  Serbia,  has  formed  co- 
operative purchasing  associations  for  purposes  of  buy- 
ing abroad,  representatives  of  the  associations  to  be  sMit 
abroad. 

A.  Savine.  L<ettish  Central  Bureau  of  America.  624.  150 
Nassau  St.  (private  organization  for  exchange  of  Latvian 
raw  Iproducts  for  American  goods):  Charles  W.  (Ms. 
280  Broadway. 

Mexican  Northern  Railway  Co.,  82  Beaver  St.;  National 
Railway  of  Tehuantepec,  233  Broadway;  National  Rail- 
ways of  MMcieo,  S3S  Broadmy. 

J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corp..  43  KJffihango  Pi.  (pur- 
chases for  Pacific  Ry.  of  Nicaragua). 

Norwegian  Food  Commission,  8  Bridge  St.;  Asmund 
Kolttiy,  Director  of  Norwegian  Government  Purchasing 
Bureau,  care  of  Norwegian-American  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce, 8  Bridge  St.  (agent  for  purchase  of  all  state  rail- 
way supirtles  cszc^t  food). 

Manila  R.  R.  Co.,  17  Battery  PI.;  J.  O.  White  Engineer- 
ing Corp..  43  Excliange  PI.  (purchases  for  Philippine  Ry. 
Co.);  Philippine  Oovermment  Purchasing  Agency,  H*  u. 
Hershey,  purchasing  agent,  17  Battery  aPl. 
Polish  National  Department.  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Bureau,  1032,  33  West  42d  St.;  Stanislas  J.  Arct,  McAlpin 
HoteL 
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FORTO  BIGO: 
PORTUOAI^: 

RUSSIA: 


SALVADOR: 

SIAM: 
SPAIN: 

SWTJSSS3BSEtLJkHX>i 


American  B.  R.  Co.  of  Porto  Rico,  30  Church  St.;  Porto 
Rican  dovernment  Purchasinsr  A^rency,  H.  Ij^  Hershey, 
Purchasingf  Airent,  17  Battery  PL 

A.  S.  Gouvea,  Portugiiese  Chamber  of  Commeroe.  39St 

252  Broadway. 

a  Q.  Oi^idan.  67  West  5M  St 

AU  at  1S$  Liberty  St.: 

S.  Lovlcht  Secretary,  and  A.  V.  Selenke,  information 
bureau,  American  Committee  of  Russian  Co-operative 
Societies?  Archangel  Union  of  Co-operative  Societies; 
Union  of  All  Russian  Co-operative  Societies;  Northern 
Supply  Co.  of  Archangel;  Central  War  Industry  Supply 
Co.;  Siberian  Union  of  Creamery  Associations,  V.  H.  Bas- 
chinolt:  United  Credit  Societies  of  Siberia,  2S0  Broadway. 

Baruch  &  Co.,  79  Wall  St  (buyem  for  their  own  estalH 

lishment). 

C.  P.  Sandberg,  100  Broadway. 

Spanish  Chamber  of  Commerce,  127  Water  St. 

Swiss  lie^tlon  PorehasinR  OiBce,  IS  Broadway. 


AMERICAN  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  IN  FOREIGN 


aboe:ntina: 

BESLGH17M: 

BOLIVIA: 
BBA2EIL: 


CHINA: 


COLOMBIA; 
CUBA: 

EKCHIjAICD: 

francb: 

rrALY; 


SPAIN: 


COBRMAMT; 


COUNTRIES 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Calle  Bartolome  Mitre  455*  Buenos 
Aires;  Secretary,  A.  H.  Benard;  Manager,  M.  T. 
Meadows. 

American-Belgrian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  8€  Rue  de  la 

Montagne,  Brussels,  Secretary,  Rene  L  J.  de  Wael. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  <«t  B<divia»  La  Pas; 

Secretary,  Victor  L.  Tyres. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil,  Caixa  de 
Correio  916,  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Secretary^  Thomas  Steven- 
son; Manager,  W.  H.  Campbell. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sao  Paulo,  Casa 
Michael,  15  de  Novembre  27,  Sao  Paulo;  Secretaiy-MaO"* 
ager,  Chas.  M.  Kinsolving. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Valparaiso.  CairiUa 

314,  Valparaiso;  Secretary,  J.  J.  Heavey. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  China,  Shanghai; 

Honorary  Secretary,  J»  B.  Fow^; .  Secretary.  W.  A. 

Chapman. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hankow;  Secretary, 
P.  P.  Clover. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tientsin;  Secretary, 
R.  T.  Ihrans. 

American  Chamb^  of  Commerce  of  F^dnff;  SMtretajryi 

A*  C.  Williams. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Harbin;  Chairman, 

Frank  L.  Cole ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  P.  C.  Lynch 
(to  be  addressed  care  of  Consulate),  Harbin,  Manchuria. 
China. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colombia,  ApartaidO 
120,  Barranquilla;  Secretary,  W,  H.  Baker. 
American  Chamber  of  Comm^Pce  <a  Cuba,  H6rter  Build- 
ing,  Obi^o  7,  Havana;  Assistant  Secretary,  Oasood 

Smith. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  8  Waterioo 

PI.,  London  E.  C;  Secretary,  Geo,  P.  Toby. 
American    Chamber    of    Commerce  in  France,  32  Rue 
Taitbout,  Paris;  Secretary,  Ftaidc  Botrfe. 
American    Chamber    of    Commerce    for    Italy,  3 
Biochetta,  Milan;  Secretary,  O.  M.  Smart. 
American  Chamber  ot  Commerce  for  Italy,  Naples;  Sec- 
retary, A.  Piccoli. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico,  Apartado  83 
Bis,  Mexico  City;  Secretary,  W.  F.  Saunders. 
American  Chamber  of  Cotaoaoime  of  Ttunj^co;  QenenU 

Manager,  Erby  E.  Swift. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Monterey. 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spain,  8  Rambla  4e 
los  Estudioa,  Barcelona;  Secretary,  H.  Powers. 
American     Chamber     of    Commerce    for    the  Levant, 
Minerva  Han,  Galata.  Constantinople;  Ehcecntive  Secre- 
tary, Lawrence  Moore. 

American  Association  of  Oommerce  and  Trade,  Berlin; 
Secretary,  Arthur  E.  Dunning,  Equitable  IMir**  Fried- 
richstrasse  59,  Berlin,  (Germany. 
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COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES  AND  TRADE  COM- 
MISSIONERS, DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


BERLIN, 

Care  American  Commissioner; 
BRUSSHL6, 

American  Consulate: 

BUENOS  AIRES, 
American  Embassy: 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 
American  Embassy: 

COPENHAGEN, 
American  Leg^ation: 

THB  HAOUK, 
American  Legion: 

JOHANNESBURG, 
American  Consulate: 

LONDON* 

American  JSmhtrngyt 

LIMA. 

American  Bknbassy: 

MADRID, 

American  Embassy: 

MELBOURNE}. 
Bauitable  Bntldinir: 
MEXICO  CITY, 
American  Embassy: 
PARIS, 

American  Embassy: 
PEKING, 

American  Legation: 

PRAGUE  (Czecho- Slovakia), 
American  Legation: 

BIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
American  Bmbassy; 
ROME,  • 

American  Embassy: 

SANTIAOO. 

American  Embassy: 

SINGAPORE  (Sts.  Settlements). 
American  Consulate; 

TOKYO, 

American  ESmbasiQr: 
VIENNA. 

American  Legation: 

WARSAW. 
American  Legation: 
ZURICH, 

100  Dolderstrasse: 


Howard  W.  Adams,  Representative  of  the  U.  S.  De- 

pojrtaient  of  Commerce. 
Samuel  W«  Cipms.  Trade  Ccmamissioner. 

Qeorge  S.  Brady,  Trade  Conunissioner. 
Benuu^  H.  NoU,  Trade  Commissioner. 

Qeorge  Wythe.  Trade  OomintSffloner^ 

Norman  L.  Anderson,  Commercial  Attaxte. 
T.  O.  Klath.  Trade  Commissions, 

Caldwell  S.  Jolmstm.  AcUng  Cmnmerelal  Attw^e. 

P.  J.  Stevenson,  Trade  Commissioner. 

Lincoln  Hutciunson.  Commercial  Attache. 
Wilbur  J.  Page.  Trade  Commissioner, 
L,  B,  Gary.  Trade  Commlsidkm^. 

Carlton  Jackson,  Trade  Commissioner. 
W.  M.  Strachan.  Trade  Commissions. 
Augustin  W.  Ferrin.  Trade  Commissioner. 

Chas.  H.  Cunningham.  Trade  Commissions. 

Wm.  C.  Huntington,  Commercial  Attache. 
John  F.  Butler,  Trade  Commissioner, 

Julean  Arnold,  Commercial  Attache. 
Lynn  W.  Meelrins,  Trade  Commisslws. 

Vladimir  A.  Geringer,  Trade  Commissioner. 

J.  E.  Philippi,  Commercial  Attache. 

Richard  M.  Conn^l.  AsiMant  Trade  Commissioner. 

Alfred  P.  Dennis,  Commercial  Attache. 
H.  C.  MacLean,  Trade  Commissioner. 

duuies  A.  McQnem*  OommenM  AUmeibB. 
John  A,  Fowler,  Trade  Commissioner, 

James  F.  Al^Kitt,  Cmua^t^  Atta«die. 

Wm.  Ford  Upson.  R^nesentattve  IT.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce. 

Louis  IBL  Vsm  Nomuui.  Trade  Commlttioner. 

H.  Lawrence  Groves.  Trade  Commissioner. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 


BEu:^^  p.  u 

CLEMENTS.  J.  Movgm 

GRADY,  Henry  P. 
HERTZ,  Norman  L. 
HOOKER.  George  E. 

RASTALI^.  W.  H. 
SANGER,  J.  W. 
RUTTBR.  F.  R. 

S<mURZ,  W.  U 
WHITMAN.  Paul  P. 

NOTS:  Addresses  maited  with 


e 
e 


Bureau.  Washington 


American  Embassy 
Tokyo 

Bureau.  WaiUngt<m 


General  (Vraesuela). 

Mining  and  Minerals  (Far  East). 

Bankinir  and  Finance  (BSurope). 

Leather  (Europe). 

Transportation.    Inland  Water* 
ways  (United  States). 

Hidiistiial  Madiinery  (Fsr  Bast). 

Advising  Ifethods  (Ftur  BSast>. 

OcMmal  (Fto  filaat>. 

General. 

Transportation  &  Port  Facilities 
CFsr  Best). 


the  asterisk  (*)  may  be  secured  from  the  W>relgn 
Service  Division. 
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